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WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


(iudad Delicias, Chihuahua, Oct. 1-7. Region- 
al Cotton Fair. Since cotton is the 
chief crop and main source of in- 
come of the area, the harvest season 
inspires a celebration of some mag- 
nitude. There are artistic and sport- 
ing events, as well as allegorical 
parades, bullfights, horse races, ser- 
enades, dances and fireworks. 
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Rey, Oct. 1-8. Tradi- 
tional fiestas featuring the sports 
and other pastimes most popular in 
the region of the Bajio, the central 
plateau: jaripeos, charro-style horse 
races, cockfights, and the Jarabe 
Tapatio as it is danced in the state 
of its origin. 









Zapotlan del Jalisco, 


Taxco, Guerrero, Oct. 4. Fiesta in the 
neighborhood of the ex-Convent of 
San Francisco in homage to St. 


Francis of Assisi, its patron. 


Tatimehuacan, Puebla, Oct. 4. The regional 
fair begins on St. Francis’ Day and 
lasts severa] days. Dances, open- 
air concerts, and the traditional 
paseos are the main diversiones of- 
fered. 


Zapopan, Jalisco, Oct. 4-5. The tiny Virgin 
of Zapopan leaves her church every 
June to go visiting in the city. All 
summer she goes from church to 
church, staying in each only a few 
days. October 4 she comes home to 
Zapopan, where al] Guadalajara 
turns out to welcome her with cha- 
rro contests, bullfights, regional 
dances and fireworks. 


Cuetzalan, Puebla, Oct. 4-8. Fiesta in honor 
of St. Francis of Assisi, patron saint 
of the town, The festivities are sim- 
ple, consisting of processions, dis- 
plays of fireworks, and dances; 
nevertheless, the very smallness of 
the village, filled with celebrants in 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 












Wednesday 3 to Thursday 18 


N. L. 


Opera sea- 
son in Monterrey, 








Thursday 4 — St. Francis of Assisi’s Day, 
celebrated with particular devotion 
by Mexican Catholics. Religious-pop- 
ular fairs and fiestas take place 
in many towns and villages. Some 
of those of special interest are held 
in San Francisco, Baja California; 
the San Francisco district of Cam- 

peche, Camp.; and Iguala, Guerrero. 























Friday 12 to Tuesday 16 Fiesta in Ce- 
laya, Guanajuato, in joint obser- 
vance of the discovery of America 


and the founding of the city. 











Friday 12 Dia de la Raza (Columbus 
Day). celebrated by official ceremo 
nies at the Columbus monument. 
The date also marks the opening of 
the winter racing season at Hipo- 
dromo de las Américas, during 
which the National Charro Federa- 
tion will present a special charro 
fiesta. 


é 


Monday 15 — House Furnish- 
ings and Food Products Fair at the 
National Auditorium, Paseo de la 
Reforma. 
































Beginning 













Wednesday 24 United Nations 
School children parade. 


Day. 

















Monday Wednesday, November 7 — 
Pekin Opera in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. (See Music). 


29 to 






Beginning Tuesday 30 — Don Juan Teno- 
rio, traditional Dead Men’s Day dra- 
ma, presented in various theaters. 
(See Theater, and page 11). 









their characteristic dress, makes 








the fiesta picturesque. 
Study On the same date, the Coffee Fair 
will be inaugurated, its program to 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE include contests of various kinds, 
THEATER — DANCE and other activities. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRAFTS Teonachepa de Campos, Sonora, Oct. 4-12. 


Fair honoring St. Francis, culminat- 
ing on Columbus Day. Hidden 
among the trees which border the 
Moctezuma river, the town was 
once the seat of the Opata tribe, 
some ruins of whose civilization 
may still be seen. Catholics, North 
American as well as Mexican, form 


Write for information to: 

ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S. A. 
Avenida Obregén 98 

Cuernavaca, Morelos 

México 
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Rozan, Sonora, Oct. 7. Fiesta or Our Lady 
of Rosario. Dances, horse races, 
cockfights, etc. 





Villa de Liera, Tamaulipas, Oct. 7-14. An- 
nual fair. Rustic booths are set up 
in the principal plaza where refresh- 
ments and Mexican antojitos, such 
as tamales, tacos, etc., are sold. 


Carnival attractions. 





Espinal, Oaxaca, Oct. 10-25. Annual fiesta 
whose principal attraction are danc- 
es portraying the rich folklore of 
the region. 

Celaya, Guanajuato, Oct. 12-16. Traditional 

fiesta in observance of two impor- 

tant anniversaries: the discovery of 

America, and the founding of the 


city. Civic ceremonies, floral dis- 
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MY STOVE IS MY CASTLE . 


a 
by Rosa, Marauesa de Castellar > 


Her own story... . her own cookbook... by this fabulous Cuernavaca hostess 


For publication OCTOBER 15 by Editorial Intercontinental 
Order by mail from MEXICO / tha month 


Postage pre-paid . 60 pesos 5 dollars 


or with one year’s subscription to MEXICO / this month, & dollars 

















plays, artistic and literary contests; 

election of a queen, open-air con- 

certs and balls. 
Purisima del Rincén, Guanajuato, Oct. 12-20, 
Combination religious and popular 
fiesta with kermesses, dances, ro. 
merias, and charro events, including 
horse races, cockfights, bullfights. 
etc. 


Abasolo, Nuevo Leén, Oct, 12-30. Beginning 
on the Dia de la Raza (Columbus 
Day), this fair lasts two weeks. 
Games of chance, bullfights, charro 
events under the auspices of the lo- 
cal Charro Association, balls and 
regional dances. 


Palmillas, Tamaulipas, Oct. 15 - Nov. 15. 
Traditional agricultural fair, with 
prizes awarded for the best agri- 
cultural products, election of a 


queen, dances, fireworks, carnival, 
and horse races. 
Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco, Oct. 22-25. Region- 


al fair. Bullfights, serenades, dan- 
ces of La Conquista, La América, 
Paistes and Sonajeros, the jatter 
being particularly colorful. 


Zapotianejo, Jalisco, Oct. 23-31. Tradition- 
al fiesta. Concerts in the public 
parks, fireworks, dances, cockfights 
and bullfights., 


ART 

Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2, The 
exhibition of Rufino Tamayo’s latest 
canvases continues. 


Galeria Central de Arte Moderno, Ay. Jua- 
rez 4. Permanent exhibit of the 
works of Dr. Atl, Gustavo Montoya, 
Siqueiros, Rivera, Orozco, Tamayo. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 
12. Collective exhibition of Alice Ra- 
hon, Alfredo Zalce, Trinidad Osorio, 
Gelles Cabrera, Maria de Jest Gon- 
zalez, Lucinda Urrasti, Gordillo, Es- 
trada and others. 


Galeria de Artistas Mexicanos Unidos, 8. A. 


Londres 87, first floor. Collective ex- 
position by members, who include 
Xavier Guerrero, Chavez Morado, 
Siqueiros and Rosendo Soto. Month- 
ly auction of paintings and litho 
graphs. 
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Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Paint- 
ings by Vanden Broeck. 


Galeria de la Ciudad de México, pergola in 
the Central Alameda. Exhibit of 90 
oils by Gilberto Chavez. 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. Works of 
Felipe Orlando. 

Galeria Mexicana, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 

Permanent showing of works of 

Diego Rivera. 


Galeria Pemex, Ay, Juarez 89, Oct. 1-15, 
photographic exposition of the latest 
installations of Petroleos Mexicanos. 
Oct. 15-31, exhibition of paintings of 
Ing. Boris Antipovitch. 


Galeria Proteo, 


by Maka, 


Génova 34. Thirty oils 


Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 
Second exposition of the first cycle 
of selected works of Delgado, Pare- 
des, Estrada, Williams, Abelardo 
Avila and José Luis Pasajes. 


Galerias Chapultepec, near the Monument 
to the Nifios Héroes at the entrance 
to Chapultepec Park. Collective ex- 
hibit of the works of Mexican art- 
ists. 

Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Oils by 

Monferrer; oils) watercolors, 

gouaches and sketches by Tisner. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popu- 
lares, Av. Juarez 44. Permanent ex- 
hibition of applied popular arts. 


MUSIC 


Pekin Opera — This extraordinary Chi- 
nese Opera Company, which recent- 
ly enjoyed the triumph of 2 years 
of continuous performances in Par- 
is, will be presented daily at 9 pm, 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 7, at the Palace of 
Fine Arts. (See page 9). 


Opera — at the Teatro Florida in Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Leén. Programs 
scheduled include: 

Oct. 3 — Verdi’s La Fuerza del 
Destino 


5 & 6 Donizzetti’s Elixir 
de Amor 
Oct. 8 & 10 — Arrigo Boitio’s Me- 
fistéfeles 
Oct. 13 — Donizzetti’s La Favori- 


ta 





Oct. 16 — Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana 

Oct. 16 — Leén Cavallo’s Payasos 

Oct. 18 — Donizzetti’s Lucia 


Concerts — Malini and Bezrodny will be 
presented Oct. 2, 4, 9 and 11, at 9 
pm, in the Palace of Fine Arts. 


Concert Opera — at 5 pm, Oct. 7 and 14, 
in Fine Arts Palace. 
National Symphony Orchestra — Concerts 


at the Palace of Fine Arts on Sun- 
day, Oct. 14 and 21, at 11:15 am. 


Mozart Festival, 1956 - 


Concert by the 
National Symphony Orchestra on 
Sunday, Oct. 28, at 11:15 am, in 
Fine Arts Palace. 


Chamber Music — Concert in the Palace 


of Fine Arts Oct. 24 at 9 pm. 


THEATER 


Don Juan Tenorio José Zorrilla’s Span- 
ish comedy traditionally associat- 
ed with the Day of the Dead, will 
be presented, as a serious perfor- 
mance, in several theaters, and in 
jest by various vaudeville houses. 
An open-air performance will prob- 
ably be staged by the National 
Institute of Fine Arts in the Plaza 
of Chimalistac, just off Av. Insur- 
gentes near the Obregén Monu- 
ment. All productions will begin on 
Oct. 30. Consult the newspapers for 
details. 


Diverciémonos — Comedy by Victoriano 
Sardou. With Mexican pin-up girl, 
Silvia Pinal, and Manolo Fabregas, 
who is also the producer-director. 
Teatro de los Insurgentes, Av. In- 
surgentes 1587. 24-58-91. Daily at 
8:30 pm; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Los Desarraigades — Humberto J. Robles’ 
prize-winning drama of the Mexican 
families who live on the U.S. side 


IN MEXICO CITY 
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TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, entertainment 
ond red corpet treatment. 
See your Trove! Agent?! 
Main Office: 
Luis Moya 25 
Mexico !, D. F 
10-47-00 


Los Angeles, 
New York, 
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Branch Offices: Chicago. 
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Give your friends some- 


12 times during the year: 
Single subscrip- 


tions $ 2.50 each 
Blocks of 10 2.00 each 
Blocks of 50 or 
more 1.75 each 
mexico / this math, 
Atenas 42-601 México 6, D. F. 





thing to remember you by | 


of the border, and the problems 
faced by their children. With Luis 
Aceves Castafieda, Marta Patricia 
and Lola Tinoco. A theater-in-the- 
round production directed by Xavier 
Rojas. Teatro El Granero, behind 
the National Auditorium on the Pa- 
seo de la Reforma. 20-64-31. Daily 
at 8 pm; Saturdays and Sundays, 5 
and 8 pm. Presented by the Nation- 
al Institute of Fine Arts and the 
Chapultepec Cultural and Artistic 
Society. 


Semilla al Aire Dramatic comedy by 
Mexican newspaperman Antonio 
Magafia Esquivel. With leading ac- 
tress Carmen Montejo and Fernan- 
do Mendoza. Directed by Luis G. 
Basurto. Official season of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts and 
the National Authors’ Union. Teatro 
del Globo, Paris 27, across from 
Hotel Reforma. 35-73-83. Daily at 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 and 
8 pm. 


HORSES 


Racing — Hipddromo de las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. Official sea- 
son opens Oct. 12, Columbus Day, 
in one of the most beautiful race- 
tracks in the world. (See page 9). 
Races Thursday and Saturday at 2 
pm, Sunday at 11 am. No schedule 
of classics has yet been announced. 


Charros — To celebrate the inauguration 
of the Winter Racing Season in the 
Hipédromo on Oct. 12, the National 
Charro Federation will present a 
special charro fiesta in full regalia. 
Regularly, every Sunday at 11 am, 
the various Charro Associations 
hold practice sessions, to which the 
public is cordially invited, free of 
charge, in the following charro 
ranches: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
presidential residence. 

Rancho Grande de La Villa, at 
the foot of Los Indios Verdes, en- 
trance from the Laredo Highway. 

Rancho del Hormiguero, Calzada 
Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
La Viga, Santa Anita, D. F. 


Pole — Campo Anahuac, Chapultepec 
Park, on Paseo de la Reforma. The 
season will open Friday, Oct. 12, 
and continue thereafter on Sundays, 
at 12 noon. Matches are subject to 
cancellation, depending on the rains. 





BULLFIGHTS 


Plaza México — Ciudad de los Deportes. 
Av. Insurgentes. 1956 Amateur Sea. 
son. Bullfights every Sunday at 4 


pm. 3 bullfighters, 6 bulls. 


SPORTS 


Baseball — Social Security Stadium, Av. 
Cuauhtémoc and Calzada del Obre. 
ro Mundial. Winter Baseball League 
of Veracruz. On dates not yet spec. 
ified, the two Mexico City teams, 
México and Aztecas, will play those 
representing the towns of Poza Ri- 
ca, Jalapa, Cérdoba and Puebla. 
Games begin on Sundays at 11:15 
am, on Saturdays at 3:15 pm, and 
on weekdays at 7:30 pm. 

Boxing — Arena México, Dr. Lavista 

181A. During the first week in Oc- 

tober, on a date not yet announced, 

Pajaro Moreno (The Blackbird) 

who with Ratén Macias and Memo 

Diez forms the triumvirate of Mex- 

ican boxers who have won interna- 

tional fame will be matched with 
an adversary still to be named, but 
probably either Willie Pep or Soni 

Leon. Watch newspapers for details. 
Arena Coliseo, Pera 77. Fights 

every Wednesday and Friday at 9 





A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 


With the most up-to-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need to know about: 


@ Climate and conditions 
@ Transportation 

@ Accommodations and food 
@ Customs regulations 

* 


Historic and famous things to 
see plus 


@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 


Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter 
Americon Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 5! México 19, D. F. 
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pm. 1 main bout, 2 semifinals and 
2 preliminaries. 


Football — University City Stadium. 
Major League 1956 Championship 
games. 

Saturday games begin at 4 pm, 
and those on Friday at 8 pm. Gen- 
eral admission 6 pesos. 

On Friday 26, the Politécnico team 
will meet Delmar College in 
Brownsville, Texas. 


Frontén (Jai Alai) — At Frontén México, 
Plaza de la Republica and Ramos 
Arizpe, behind the Monument to the 
Revolution. Players for the most 
part, are Basque professionals con- 
tracted by the promoters of this 
most exciting of sports. Games 
every day except Monday, from 6 
pm. 3 games, 2 quinielas and 2 daily 
doubles. Admission 5 and 10 pesos. 

At Frontén Colon, Ignacio Rami- 





rez 15. Women players using rac- 
quets instead of baskets, every day 
except Thursday, from 4 pm. 


lee Skating — Arena México, Dr. Lavista 
181A, Open to the public from 10 am 
to 10 pm, beginning the second 
week in October. 


Soccer — Olympic Stadium, Ciudad de 
los Deportes, Av. Insurgentes. 1956 
Championship games of the Major 
League, on Sundays at 12 noon, 
Wednesdays at 8 pm. 

Tickets on sale at the Federacién 
Mexicana de Futbol, Abraham Gon- 
zalez 74 after 11 am, and at the 
Stadium box office on the day of 
the game. 


Wrestling Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 
Matches every Friday at 8:30 pm, 
and every Sunday at 5 pm. Wres- 
tling in Mexico takes on a special 
flavor. 





| OF SPECIAL INTEREST - IN COMING MONTHS 








Mozart Festival, 1956 -—- November 23, 9 
pm, and November 25, 11:15 am, 
concert by the National Symphony 
Orchestra. December 14 at 9 pm, 


and December 16 at 11:15 am, con- 
cert by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. In the Palace of Fine Arts. 


Poetic Fridays — Evenings at 7 pm in 
the Sala Ponce of the Fine Arts 
Palace. In November: 9, Juan Reja- 
no; 16, Carlos Pellicer; 23, Jaime 
Garcia Terrez; 30, José Gorostiza. 


Book Fair — From November 20 to De- 
cember 15, in the old fortress of La 
Ciudadela, on Balderas and Enrico 
Martinez. 


Day of the Dead — November 1 and 2. 
(See page 13 for details). 


Anniversary — of the start of the Mex- 
ican Revolution, November 20. Fairs, 
sporting events and fireworks 
throughout the Republic, and at the 
Hipédromo, the 20th of November 
Classic. 

San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco Fiesta 
rivaled only by the San Marcos Fair, 
which lasts from November 28 to 
December 13. Bullfights, cockfights, 
horse races, and regional dances. 

San Diego Tekax, Yucatan From No- 
vember 8 to 13, this village cele- 
brates its saint’s day with some of 
the oldest and most typical ceremo- 
nies in the whole Republic. 

Ballet Beginning about November 
10 and lasting well into December, 

. at the Palace of Fine Arts, perfor- 

mances of Mexican ballets. 










Octaher 
Suitcase 


It’s very hard to say that one month 
above all others is the best month to 
travel in Mexico, but if there were 
one, it would be October. The rainy 
season has all but ended in most parts 
of the Republic, with only a few 
drizzles during the early days of the 
month. The countryside is green, 
green; the sky is an intense blue and 
sprinkled with powder puffs of clouds, 
and the sun warms but does not 
smother. 

So when packing your suitcase 
for any part of Mexico, your only 
concern is morning and evening 
extremes of temperature and this is 
pretty much determined by altitude. 
The higher you go, the colder the 
nights are apt to be, and it’s well to 
include sweaters and jackets accord- 
ingly. For October then, we are going 
to dispense with rainfall averages and 
give you altitudes along with the 
average temperature (20 year 
averages of morning, noon and evening 
figures). 


Average 
Altitude Temperature 


Acapulco 10 feet 82° F. 
Cérdoba 2,624 68 
Cuernavaca 5,045 67 
Fortin de las 

Flores 2,952 69 
Guadalajara 5,212 66 
Guanajuato 6,681 64 
Guaymas 10 82 
Hermosillo 692 78 
Mazatlan 23 81 
Mérida 30 78 
México, D. F. 7,478 57 
Monterrey 1,765 72 
Morelia 6,307 63 
Oaxaca 5,071 68 
Patzcuaro 7,252 60 
Puebla 7,052 61 
Querétaro 6,042 63 
Saltillo 5,278 63 
San José Purua 5,904 65 
San Luis Potosi 6,157 63 
San Miguel 

Allende 6,068 68 
Tampico 13 78 
Taxco 5,756 74 
Tehuantepec 492 81 
Toluca 8,744 54 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez 1,758 76 
Uruapan 5,284 67 


Veracruz 
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=) Setters 


( 4 ...At 8:30 A. M. on 8/30 (30th day 
(LI of August, U. S. style) my eye fell on 
a caustic comment attributed to me 
regarding your magazine which — lo 
E ver since the middle ages people J and behold — appeared in the letters 
have been looking at themselves in column of your September issue! 
glass mirrors, and long before that in Although my copy looks as though 
other kinds of reflecting surfaces. it had gone through the Rio Grande 
Now, for a considerable part of the ~-not over— on its way to Greensboro, 
world’s population, the mirror is a the point is that it arrived when it did, 
daily necessity. It is our contention which even beats your previous record 
that the ethnographic groups who in California, when you stop and con- 
have been long addicted to self-scrutiny sider the distance aspect. Congratula- 
are more handsome than their un- §§ tions, and keep improving your record. 
parallel fellows, as if the wish to be Leicester Warren 
good-looking has helped make them so. Burlington International 
It seems probable, though, that the Greensboro, N. C. 
vanity obsession has obstructed more 
important channels of inquiry. People 
of remarkable accomplishment are 
seldom handsome, and we think this 
fact casts an ugly reflection on mir- 
rors of all kinds. 

There is also a somewhat dangerous 
aspect to our problem, It turns out CATCHING UP 
that simple, utilitarian objects have 
become so artfully designed, so mag- 
nificently constructed, and so expen- 
sive, that they are even more osten- 
tatious than practical. According to 
some reputable philosophers, the 
quality of luxury tends to make them 
incompatible with happiness. We ... Today I stumbled onto a copy of 
would like to add that associating MTM., It is a wonderful piece of work. 
with people who have made acquisi- Enclosed you will find my check to 
tions of this variety is incompatible cover a year’s subscription, For one 
with safety. They are likely to have whose plans are to some day live in 
also acquired some debts. Mexico, your paper holds much 
interest. 










































Now we’re all happy. Sorry about 
the state of the magazine upon arrival. 
We’ve considered having our Indian 
runners make delivery, but the Postwm 
authorities seem to feel that would 
constitute invasion of their domain. 


...-Don’t know how I have missed 
this magazine this long. Saw a copy in 
Monterrey and it is the best that I 
have seen from down there. 
Burns Wakefield 
Ozark, Arkansas 


Mest playwrights and novelists are J. W. Staley 
condemned as writers in bad taste. San Angelo, Texas 
After joining in the general condem- 


TEACHING AID 


..-Mexico This Month is not only 
an index of information for tourists, 
but a very valuable hint for those 
teaching Latin American Studies. 
Thank you for inviting me to join 
your continental school of subscribers, 


Prof. Jorge M. Chavarri 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


...Our son brought home from High 
School a copy of your interesting and 
colorful magazine. It is one of the pe. 
riodicals used by his Spanish class 
teacher... We wish to be added to the 
subscription list as soon as possible. 


R. F. Stannard 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


...By the way, do you have a copy 
available of your December 1955 issue? 
My Spanish Club would like to “break 
the pitata” at a party this Christmas, 
and this issue tells how to go about 
doing it. 

Mary Millier 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RETURNS 


..-As you should well know, this 
“gaunt man with silver hair” has been 
enthusiastic about Mexico This Month 
from the beginning of your editorship. 
Your publication of my The True Color 
of Silver is White (so neatly tailored 
by you) in June, judging by innumer- 
able comments received, had more 
readers than the Satevepost, or at least 
more than the Post has readers in 
these parts. 


William Spratling. 
Taxco, Gro. 








nation, we have tried to identify the fo — 
cause of our own irritation. 
We think it all has to do with a sort / ” 
of writers’ cerebral cramp, an assump- MEXICO thy mouth 
tion that readers are fascinated by 
tabus and wili plow through any 


number of pages to see them violated. 
A clean break, or rather a salacious 


the stage; while writers for the 
screen are constrained by censorship ; 
to embarrassing their audiences into Enclosed find $ .......... for 


Tabus and the kind of tabuclasm 
which is calculated to preserve them Es £064 606460 00R 04s bene 
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so long will they both taste bad. 
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At stiowe'en, which is a time in many 
countries for taking liberties with the 
supernatural, in Mexico is a major 
holiday: November 1 for the junior 
ghosts, and November 2 for the adults. 
So bakeries, candy and toy stores blos- 
som out about two weeks before, with 
goodies and fun and games in the ap. 
propriate funereal motif. Oldtime cooks 
also prepare special seasonal delica- 
cies, among which one of our favorites 
is pumpkin baked with brown sugar, 
and eaten for breakfast cold, with milk 
or cream. The classic sweet, and gift, 


ly for that purpose, and they get their 
enjoyment not out of ha’anting any- 
body, but by joining with the living in 
a very long and festive party. (It 
breaks up at dawn, like all good par- 
ties anywhere.) 

Due to this party habit, Mexican 


ghosts have acquired a peculiar char- 


acter all their own, quite out of Keep. 
ing with the normal hair-raising and 
otherwise terrorizing customs of ghosts 
in generai. Here, they are called muer- 
titos - 
granted as inhabitants of the universe, 





of the season is, however, a skull; life 
size or smaller, done in spun sugar 
with gay pink or green eyes, and flow- 
ery frostings. And the chic gift is 
an individualized calavera, with your 
name prettily spelt out on it. 

In hunting through our files for pic- 
tures about how Dead Men’s Day is 
celebrated, we found a literally haunt- 
ing snapshot: S. M. Eisenstein, the 
great Russian movie director, playing 
with death, Mexican style, in an off 
moment during the shooting of his 
unfinished film, (Released later, edited 
by someone else, under the name of 
Thunder Over Mezxico.) 

That filzn, now a jewel in collections 
such as the Museum of Modern Art’s, 
has a brilliant sequence that deals 
with the paraphernalia and mood of 
Dead Men’s Day. What makes it spe- 
cial is the Mexican feeling that not 
only plays with ha’ants, Hallowe’en 
style; the ha’ants play too, and very 
merrily. Indeed, the dead come back 
on All Souls’ and All Saints’ specifical- 


and, throughout the year when their 
fiesta isn’t, are felt mostly as wistful 
souls, peeping in at the bright lights 
and wishing the Day of the Dead 
would come around quickly. 


A> 


Our knightly cover pushes the sea- 
son a bit too, It is our Vlady’s version 
of Don Juan Tenorio, traditionally 
played always, at Dead Men’s Holiday 
time, so that practically everyone past 
six knows it by heart. It has become 
as Hallowe’en as pumpkins, because 
of its ghostly scenes and graveyard 
goings-on, which all rise to a rich, shud- 
dery climax when, Don Juan having 
invited the dead father of the girl he 
wronged to dinner, the ghost arrives, 
knock-knock-knock, sharply on the 
stroke of nine. 

The never-never character of Octo- 
ber-November, and the drama of All 
Souls’ on the island of Janitzio, seemed 
to make the Lake Patzcuaro country 


little dead ones; are taken for 


a logical choice for our center map, 
and so Clifford Gessler’s story of how 
he (too) made magic in Michoacan, 
which we've been hoarding for some 
time, fell into place in this issue. Gess- 
ler is a California newspaperman 
who learned some rain-making steps 
in the South Pacific, and to his aston- 
ishment they work. At least, they 
did in Uruapan on the appropriate oc- 
casion; namely, the day when the first 
of the rain-making ceremonies are 
supposed to bring the first drops. It 
was neat timing; we are impressed. 


“ 


The piece about popular art in that 
part of the country, amiably contribut- 
ed by Dr. Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, 
Director of the National Museum of 
Popular Arts, would have been a book, 
or a monograph at least, if we had 
allowed him to do justice to the subject 
and to his knowledge of it. He is not 
only a learned scholar, but also in daily 
touch with the craftsmen throughout 
the country, because part of the Mu- 
seum’s job and unique, probably, in 
this respect—is to help native artists 
in all fields solve technical and mar- 
keting problems. There’s quite a story 
in it...which we will get for you into 
another issue. 

This brings us, by careful literary 
calculation, to the fact that we 
couldn't find a graceful end to this 
page, so went out for a walk. On a 
busy downtown corner, directly across 
from the giant super deluxe conven- 
tion-filled Hotel Prado, we were stop- 
ped by the sight—or rather mostly the 
sound—of a brass band, squatting on 
the sidewalk and leaning up against 
the shop windows and walls. They 
were Indians from some remote part, 
dressed still in the oldtime way, white 
muslin, and having a whale of a time 
playing love songs and martial tunes. 
Why they had picked that particular 
corner was anybody’s guess—-probably 
they had walked in, and sat down to 
rest. 

We crossed the street, and at the 
corner, a newspaper vendor—a cripple 
sitting on the sidewalk alongside his 
crutches and his wares—grinned up at 
us. He had seen us look back at the 
band, and our delight at the scene 
must have been written on our face, or 
maybe, he was a mind-reader, like so 
many of the carefree and poor around 
here. Having caught our eye, he doffed 
his cap, “Viva México”, he said. 








Hout and Comments 


Cuauhtemoc’s, Bones 
Young Cuauhtémoc — last of the 
Aztec rulers — is a revered national 


hero, for he led the resistance against 
the Spanish invaders when all the 
greybeards said “They’re gods. 
Submit.” 

Cuauhtémoc died a martyr, some- 
where in the southern jungles of the 
State of Chiapas. A few years ago his 
bones were found, supposedly, several 
hundred miles north, in a village called 


Ixcateopan, near Taxco. A _ furious 
scholarly controversy, with political 
overtones, broke out, and has been 


simmering ever since. Last month it 
flared up again. 


Prof. Antonio Pompa y Pompa, di- 
rector of the Library of the National 
Museum of Anthropology, came back 
after a three months’ sortie into the 
state archives of Chiapas, and when 
pressed by a local newspaper reporter 
as to whether he had found anything 
relative to Cuauhtémoc’s fate, the 
Professor casually replied that he felt 
there was documentary evidence and 
logic to the location of Cuauhtémoc’s 
grave in Chiapas. 

This piqued archaeologist Dofia Eula- 
lia Guzman, leader of the “national. 
ists,” who naturally fights for the 
theory that the bones she found some 
years ago in Ixcateopan are the only 
and true remains. She is at present 
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but dramatic facts: 
growth of 3%. 


able than at any time in the past. 


production by irrigation. 


remaining, on the whole, stable. 


read. 


malaria throughout the country. 





The President’s annual Report on the State of the Union, rendered 
September 1, reflected, in his choice of highlights, not only the historic 
moment which is one of rapid and solid growth, but also his own personal- 
ity: sober, practical, matter-of-fact and deeply humane. 


Most of the report was devoted to describing the economic status, 
somewhat in the mood of a corporation manager reporting to his board. 
The stability and vigor of the country was totted up in unsentimental 


Item, nationul production up 10%, in favorable ratio to the population 
Item, monetary reserves up 25% 


Item, agricultural production up, with good crops, making a total 
output that reaches the highest point in 30 years. 


Item, new electric plants, new oil fields, new mines, and new land - 
to the amount of over two million hectares formerly desert - 


Item, the inflationary trend of the past two years braked, with prices 


Item, the National Finance Company, the government banking arm 
for new industry, doubled its capital. 


Over against this satisfying picture business-wise, the humane states- 
man underlined certain somber facts: 18 million people, almost half the 
nation, still lack safe drinking water; and half the population still cannot 


Measures taken against these ills, passed down through generations, 
include the building of rural hospitals and welfare centers, the steady 
increase of schools, and the launching of an all-out campaign to eradicate 


Significant to foreign eyes, accustomed to seeing other handling of a 
nation’s moneys, was the proportion that goes into such things as schools 
and roads and financing of production, as against the minimal sums that 
go into military expenditures of whatever kind. Indeed, so absorbed was 
the Chief Executive in his own vision of what a nation ought to be and 
have, that he scarcely mentioned those sections of the budget. 


PANORAMA 


and the dollar balance more favor- 


put into 








the prime mover behind a plan to have 
Ixcateopan declared a national shrine, 
So Dofia Eulalia reported she was 
packing her bags for a trip to Chiapas 
to see those documents for herself. 

The fuss and fury over the bones 
obscured the really important fact — 
that Mexico is systematically micro. 
filming historical documents that are 
filed and forgotten in archives outside 
the capital. Professor Pompa y Pom. 
pa’s trip to Chiapas netted a total of 
half a million microfilms which will 
be added to those now available for 
study in the Center of Historic Docu- 
mentation in the Museum of History 
at Chapultepec Castle. 


International Science 


The XxX International Geological 
Congress, held in Mexico City last 
month, ended on a note of great satis- 
faction and goodwill, for the immense 
amount of work and exchange of infor. 
mation that was accomplished, Socially 
it was a tremendous success, too, as 
delegates lunched on the terraces of 
Chapultepec Castle, watched specta- 
cular exhibitions of Mexican and modé- 
ern dance. Of special interest was the 
Mexican delegation’s suggestion that 
the Congress make up a geological 
map of the world. 


Torchlight 


Americans for Eisenhower and Dem- 
ocrats Abroad, organized in Mexico 
for the purpose of cheering the boys 
on, and perhaps eventually getting 
absentee voting privileges for all 
Americans living here, both swung 
into action vigorously at the peak of 
Stateside Convention excitement. Chair- 
man of the Republican group is Milton 
Reynolds, of ballpoint and world flight 
fame, and chairman of the Democratic 
group is Phil Clark, Sunday editor of 
The News, Mexico’s English language 
daily. 


Industrial Conference 


Under the joint auspices of Stanford 
Research Institute and the Mexican 
Federation of Industrial Chambers, the 
third annual Western Area Develop- 
ment Conference will be held in 
Phoenix, Arizona, on October 31-No- 
vember 1. “Resources for Industrial 
Expansion” is the subject of the con- 
ference, and many of the problems to 
be discussed are of mutual concern to 
the west of both the U.S. and Mexico. 
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Octuber 12, Columbus Day, the fashion 
able Hipodrome de las Américas opens 
its racing s¢asun 


’ 


WL 


October in Mexice brings the defini- 
tive end of rain; and the typical 
climate of winter here: sunlit days 
and crisp to cold evenings. It is there- 
fore the month in which the beautiful 
Hip6dromo de tas Américas. track 
opens its season, sure of firm turf and 
good racing weather. 

This month is aiso the beginning of 
the major arts and theater season, 
which this year promises to be extra- 
ordinarily brilliant. The Pekin Opera, 
straight from a successful two-years 
run in Paris, will open at the National 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
Monterrey, which takes pride in its 
annual opera season, wil) be offering 
that sort of “Monterrey Weekend” to 
music-loving Texans, as well as to its 
own white-tie folks. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
testive atmosphere of Dead Men's Day 
(Nov. 1-2) invades confectioneries and 
toy stores, as well as Indian regional] 
markets, such as Toluca, and the 
theaters take up the theme with their 
annual rendering of Don Juan Tenorio, 
all of which enchanting doings are 
more fully described in our following 
pages 












































The end of the month brings preparations tor Dead Men's 
Day festivities November 1 and 2. Papier-maché toys 
such as this are the appropriate gift of the season 


h oto Marila Pease 





China's extraordinary Pekin Opera will open at the Fine Arts 
Palace in Mexico City, after two years in Paris. 


Photo Courtesy Librairie Prancaise 


Photos Luis Marquez 


Plates for Dead Men's Day emphasize the gaiety of the occasion. Right: In 
the cemeteries, lilies, introduced by the Spaniards, are scattered among masses 
of marigolds, traditional Aztec Hower of the dead. 


On All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days, 
the cemeteries in Mexico are fill 
ed to overflowing by families 
picnicking with their beloved dead, 
In traditional homes, altars with 
party-food offerings are set ap, 
enjoyed at aight by the dead, next 
day by the living. 














DON JUAN TENORIO, @ Spanish mel- 

‘drama that brings ghosts back to dinner, is played 

wety year at this season. Above: Don Tuan, the bad 

san, makes tender love to Dofia Inez. Below, right: 

Don Juan meets retribution and finds repentance, in an 
eerie graveyard scene. 





José Zorrilla’s play has been delight- 
ing generations of theater-goers with 
its ghosts and graveyards, romance and 
‘bravura in the face of death — all 
very expressive of the spirit of the 
times. 

The language is florid, 17th century 
Spanish, but the plot is pure eternal 
melodrama. Don Juan Tenorio, a 
swashbuckling cavalier whose boast 
includes infallible prowess with the 
ladies, and his friend. Don Luis Mejia, 
meet to settle a bet as to which has 
been able to commit the greatest 
number of wicked acts within a year. 
The accounts are so neck-and-neck that 
Don Juan, to prove his superiority as 
adevil-may-care bad man, vows he will 
compromise Don Luis’ fiancee and 
Steal the lovely Inez from her convent 
Tetreat, all in one night. He achieves 
his aims, killing both Don Luis and 
Inez’ father in the course of his 
derring-do, but falls truly in love with 
Inez. Forced to flee because of the 
murders, he returns years later to find 
that his father has turned the family 
hacienda into a great graveyard for 
all of Don Juan's victims. 

The ghost of Dofia Inez appears and 
pleads with him to repent. He doubts 
fhis senses, and it is not until Dofia 
Inez’ father appears later at Don 
Juan's home, that Don Juan admits to 
a life beyond death. He returns to the 
graveyard, calls out his belief in God 
and falls dead at the feet of Dofia Inez. 
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Toys and goodies highlighting the funny note, are typical of Dead Men's Day in 
the shop windows. Spun-sugar skulls are exchanged as gifts, and children get 
candy in this and similar grinning other-world forms. 


Photos INBA 
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‘ Tarascan fishermen’s island the year round, becomes on Dead Men’s Day the strangely moving scene of 
all-night vigils in the cemeteries, and gay celebrations the next day. 
® 
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Dead Men's 


Deatn is life in another form; the 
living force cannot be destroyed, as 
the grain of corn must die in giving 
birth to the new green plant, as the 
sun dies each evening in -the west in 
order to be born anew in the dawn of 
morning. This concept of death, fitting 
it into the cycle of life phenomena, is 
a synthesis of Mexican experience 
stretching back many centuries. 

And so on the Day of the Dead, 
November 1-2, when the dead return 
to visit the living, there is a party; 
banquets and celebrations. In the 
houses tables are set with the special 
dishes preferred by the dead relatives 
and decorated with the pungent yellow- 
orange cempoalxochit] (marigold) and 
tissue paper flowers and streamers. 
From the bakeries come the special 
“dead men’s bread;” and the children 
play with and eat spun sugar skulls, 
brightly decorated with colored beads 
and sequins. The markets are filled 
with paper, pottery and candy figures 
and toys, all depicting the theme of 
death. Market stalls are gaily lighted 
by bier candles and ringed with skulls. 

In many small towns in Mexico the 
road leading to the cemetery is lined 
with flowers so the dead may find 


_ their way. The tombs are decorated 


with wreaths, and food and drink are 
set out for the dead, who by inhaling 
the odors and extracting the flavor 
feed themselves for another year. And 
when the dead have had their fill, the 
living eat and drink and sing merrily, 
and keep “the little dead ones” com- 
pany throughout the night. 

Often in the cemeteries there will be 
one large flower-decorated arch set 
somewhat apart from the others, which 
is dedicated to the “forgotten dead” — 
those who died many years ago and 
no longer have close relatives or 
friends to remember them, and thus 
they too are included in the festivities. 

On the Island of Janitzio, rising 
steep in the center of Lake Patzcuaro, 
the ceremony takes on an atmosphere 
that appears almost to be a fusion of 
the world of the living and that of the 





dead. Men, women and children, 
dressed in their best, joined in family 
groups, leave their homes shortly be- 
fore midnight, each carrying candles 
to light the way to the cemetery; and 
the little island appears to be a mov- 
ing mass of fireflies in the midnight 
darkness as the bells of the church, 
ringing out at half-minute intervals, 
reverberate through the island, echo 
out across the lake and dissipate 
against the shore. 


ps the capital this familiarity with 
death takes the form of jest and satire 
in which political and popular figures 
of past and present are publicly lam- 
pooned in caricature and verse, divest- 
ed of their corporeal trappings, and 
presented in their bones with their 
faults and failings openly displayed, 
unmasked by death which, being in- 
escapable, is sufficiently familiar so 
that one can jest and thus defy it. 
And in almost every theater, versions, 
traditional and comic, are presented 
of Don Juan Tenorio, that excellent 
caballero who lived and loved only for 
the moment without thought of death 
or consequences, 


Celebrations for the dead take place 
in most of the villages and towns of 
the central and southern part of the 
Republic, both in the cemeteries and 
in the homes, where small flower- 
decorated altars are set up. Most 
famous are those in the city of Oaxaca; 
Chiapa de Corzo and San Cristébal 
de las Casas, in the State of Chiapas; 
Mixquic in the Federal District; and 
Llanos de Salazar in the Cerro de las 
Campanas and Tultepec, both in the 
State of Mexico. 

Nearby in Toluca, at the market 
place, is the largest display of cemetery 
toys and confectionery, such as full 
scale burials done in chocolate. 
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The Lake Region 


The Lake Region of Michoacan is a 
wonderful green, volcanic country of 
lakes, misty mountains, and ancient, 
dead cinder cones softened now by an 
unending cover of pine and, because 
of the latitude, catus grows interspers- 
ed among the pines, 

Even the names of the towns have 
an enchanted sound Tzintzuntzan, 
Cucuchuchu, Erongaricuaro place 
names of the Tarascan empire which 
are alive today. Patzcuaro, now the 
largest of the pre-Conquest towns in 
the region, was once the religious and 
recreation center of 
the Tarascan Emper- 
ors; Tzintzuntzan 
(Place of the Hum- 
mingbirds), now al- 
most a ghost town, 


was the governing 
center. 
On Lake Patzcuaro 


the Indians hunt ducks 
as they have for cen- 
turies with a kind of 
aerial harpoon that 
dates from pre-Colum- 
bian times. These 
hunts begin on Octo- 
ber 3 and continue at 
varying intervals un- 
til Easter week; how- 
ever, without fail, 
they “shoot” ducks the 
last few days in Oc- 
tober so there will be 
meat to make the cu- 
runda varichu or ta- 
males of the dead. 
And early in the 
morning, before the 
wind comes up on the 
lake, fishermen are 
out with their nets, 
sometimes using the 
famous “butterfly” 
nets, to catch the deli- 
cate-tasting white fish 
and the tiny charales. 

Janitzio, the most 
important island in 
the lake, is noted not 
only for its celebra- 
tion of the Day of the 
Dead (the night of 
November 1), but also 
for the performance 
of the Dance of the 
Moors, which takes 


of November 1, 


place during the day 


Tarascan Aus and 
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By Daniel F’. Rubin de la Borbolla 


Wren the illustrious Vasco de Qui- 
roga, missionary and defender of the 
Indians, arrived in the ancient king- 
dom of Michoacan, the horror aroused 
by the cruelty of the Conquest had 
not yet been dissipated. He was a so- 
cial missionary who sought a place 
and a people suited to instruction in 
the ideas of More’s Utopia, and he 
could not have chosen a better spot 
in which to apply them than among 
the destitute and emaciated Tarascans, 
disoriented by the Conquest. 

Among the peoples of western Mex- 
ico, the Tarascans have distinguished 
themselves as artisans in many crafts, 
some of them pre-Columbian in origin, 
others learned under the wise and 
exemplary tutelage of Vasco de Qui- 
roga. 

For four centuries the Tarascan 
craftsman has satisfied the most de- 
manding tastes with many objects of 
utility and great beauty. The handi- 
craft wealth of Michoacan is extra- 
ordinary. 

Outstanding among the crafts is that 
of raised designs on wood, commonly 
and mistakenly called “lacquers” be- 
cause of their apparent similarity to 
the enamel-lacquer work of China and 
Japan. It is, however, a pre-Spanish 
technique related to, but different 
from, the old Oriental method. The 
chests and trays of Periban and Qui- 
roga, long since disappeared, were 
espedially famous. 

Probably these two styles grew out 
of the indigenous pre-Hispanic inher- 
itance; at least, we know this is true 
of the technique of inlaying the colors. 
The “lacquer” work of Patzcuaro in- 
geniously absorbed the influence of Ko. 


More's Utopia 


romandel’s art in Korea, and _ that 
of China in general, which made them. 
selves felt during the 16th century, 
Nevertheless, an individual local style 
soon developed, which survives today, 

Ceramics are rich in character, form 
and decoration. The ancient system of 
the clay mold finished by hand is em. 
ployed, and finishes vary from the 
burnished pre-Hispanic to the more 
modern glazed. 

Surpassing in beauty are the ceram-. 
ics of Tzintzuntzan, Santa Fé de la 
Laguna, Capula, Patamban and Huan- 
zito, but of no less importance or in- 
terest are the toys of Ocumicho, the 
flowerpots of Morelia, the jugs, pitch. 
ers and pots of Zinapécuaro, Tana- 
quillo, Zapoco, Comanja, Patambillo 
and other towns. 


, is renowned for its 
white glazed pottery with childlike 
drawings; Santa Fé, for its black glaz- 
ed earthenware; Capula, for its plates 
and platters of many-petaled flowers. 
Patamban produces a green glazed pot- 
tery adorned with animals, birds, 
flowers and free lines which make it 
unique in Mexico, Huanzito makes 
burnished red pitchers with black and 
white decorations. The clay toys of 
Ocumicho are enjoyed throughout Mi- 
choacan and all the Bajjio. 

The inevitable, but nonetheless sad, 
process of change which is substituting 
machine-made cloth and ready-made 
clothing for the Indian homespuns has 
altered the handweaving industry. 
Some examples worthy of mention 
have been preserved: the fine two- 
color cummerbunds of San Jerénimo, 
Cuanajo, Paracho, Nahuatzen, Cheran 
and Turicuaro; the white open-work 
napkins, shirts, linens and rebozos 
which the Indians weave of vataqua 
in Azarza; the woolen spreads and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Intagtio chest, in ancient Mexican technique somewhat similar to 
Oriental] lacquer. 





Black glazed jar from the villau Ocumicho polychrome, simi- 
lar in style to pre-Spanish 


ceramics of the region. 


otf Capula, near Patzcuaro. 


“Lacquer” bowl, in another type of 
ancient decorative technique. 

















THE ARTS 


U. S. ART IN MEXICO 
Fleischman Collection - Architecture 


Two exhibitions of “gringo” art last 
month made a lasting impression here 
for, though most Mexican artists and 
intellectuals are acquainted with the 
names and work of leading Stateside 
artists, through publications, the works 
themselves constituted a revelation. 

Most important, for its effect, of the 
two shows was the Fleischman Collec- 
tion, shown at the National Palace 
of Fine Arts. Enormously interesting 
to Mexican artists were the works of 
men already much admired here 
Shahn, Beckman, Green, and Rattner. 
But even more impressive, were the 
works of men impossible to appreciate 
via photograph Marin and Ryder 


! 


Ihe Hunter s Rest. oil by Albert Ryder. 


Of Ryder, one critic wrote: “Obses- 
sive as a deep and smoothly flowing 
river... perhaps the point of departure 
of all modern art.” 

The other exhibit, modern architec- 
ture as shown (and lent by) the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art of New York, at 


Galerias Chapultepec. was a happy 
choice because architecture is, proba- 
bly, the leading art in Mexico at 


present — and a subject in which all 
the world and his wife are enthusias- 
tically interested. 

As reviewed for us by one of the 
successful young men of this profes- 
sion, A. Peyri, the show was notable 
“basically for two types of work: one, 
that which is designed to satisfy prin- 
cipally esthetic-spiritual demands, the 
other, that which seeks plastic expres- 
sion through technique and intelligent 
use of materials and procedures. To 
the first tendency, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and his followers belong; to the second 
Mies Van der Rohe, Walter Gropius 
and, in general, the product of the 
Bauhaus influence. 

‘Walter Gropius Richard Nevtra, 





























Fleischman Collection. 


Saarinen, Alvar Aalto, Eric Mendle- 
sohn, Marcel Breuer, known already to 
the majority of those interested in the 
subject, showed work of great interest 
and sharp personality; Others in the 
show are clearly influenced by the 
leaders named. But there is a spark of 
genius in some work, as for instance 
that of Mario Corbet and Philip C. 
Johnson.” 








BALLET # 


After nearly two years away from 
the public, Mexican modern dance will 
take over the stage of the Palace of 
Fine Arts again for a generous season 
beginning about November 10 

To justify the long absence, the 
Mexican Dance Academy. « depen- 
dency of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts, will show the results of its 
thorough and lengthy reorganization: 
three new dance groups (the National, 
Mexican and Contemporary Sallets, 
formed in accord with technique and 
content of dances! and at least seven 
new ballets. the biggest group of 
works to be premiered since the fruit. 
ful 1951-52 season. 

The new ballets combine the taients 
of many of Mexico’s most noted chore- 
ographers, composers and stage design- 
ers. Mexico’s leading dance-choreogra- 
pher. Guillermo Arriaga ‘see MTM for 
July 1955, and February 1956), will 
present Cuauhtémoc, and Ana Mérida, 
The Ballad of the Quetzals, with the 
Mexican Ballet group. The Ballet 
Contemporaneo will premier Farnesio 
de Bernal’s Los Gallos (The Cucks), 
Rosa Reyna’s Gorgonio Esparza, Rocio 
Sagaén’s Anima Sola (Lonely Soul), 
and Alma Rosa Martinez’ Republican 
Overture, with music by Carlos Chavez. 
The National Ballet schedules Josefina 
Lavalle’s Juan Calavera (John Skull), 
as well as other new works. 

Outstanding modern dance triumphs 
of the past several years will also be 
revived during the present season. 
Notable among these is Zapata, first 
prize winner in internationa! modern 
dance competition. 

Among composers represented in 
both new and old ballets are Carlos 
Chavez, Padre Svler, Blas Galindo. 
Carlos Jiménez Mabarak, Berna! Jimé 
nez and Nacho Longares. Stage de- 
signs are by Antonio Lépez Mancera, 
Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, Miguel 
Covarrubias, Leonora Carrington, Luis 
Covarrubias, Carlos Mérida and David 
Anton. 

Within this magnificent framework 
created by expert dancers and topflight 
composers and artists, the intensely 
national Mexican moder: dance groups 
will have two goals next month: to win 
back the enthusiasm of a critica) pub- 
lic, and to carry forward the force of 
an art that is rooted in love and talent 
for music and dance, for many cen- 
turies back. 














Photo Nacho Lopez —- INBA 
Mexican Ballet: El Rebozo, choreography by Beatriz Flores, music by Blas Galindo. The 


dance takes advantage of, and emphasizes, the many ways of using a rebozo, expressing 
multiple rhythms and many human situations. 


Photos Jorye Gutiérrez INBA 





El Chueco. Key role in one of the best known modern 
Mexican ballets is performed here by Guillermo Keys. El! Suefio de la Presencia plays with the typically Mex- 
ican mood of taking liberties with Death. 
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Photo Courtesy Aeronaves de Méxicc 


Church of El] Carmen in San Luis Potosi, a magnificent example of post-colonial 

architecture in this old mining town, now a center of rapid industrial change. 

Wealth here, once dominantly silver and gold, is drawn today from ores produc- 
ing modern chemicals and metals. 
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New Route From Piedras Negras Cuts Through 
Colonial Frontier Towns To Central Plateau 


Bens than 20 years ago there 
were no highways leading into 
the central plateau of Mexico 
from the north. Today, with the 
new Central Highway, there are 
four great trunk lines connect- 
ing Mexico with the United 
States, 

This highway, Known also as 
No. 75, crosses the border at 
Eagle Pass- Piedras Negras, and 
on a direct route to Mexico City 
passes through old colonial 
towns Which until now have been 
accessible only locally or from 
points deep within the Republic. 

The road is well paved 
throughout the entire 883 miles 
except for 50 miles separating 
Saltillo and Matehuala where a 
fw stretches are still under 
construction, but passable with 
ase. 

The first large town, 283 miles 
from the border, is Saltillo, set 
in the midst of a fertile valley 
of fruit orchards and wheat 
fields, and dotted with natural 
springs. It was the jumping-off 
place for conquest and coloniza- 
tion of the entire northeastern 
territory of New Spain, and dur- 
ing colonial times was the point of 
wrigin of great caravans of supplies 
that provisioned the colenies in Texas 
and as far north as Colorado. 
Santiago del Saltillo, as it was orig- 
inally named, was founded in about 
1975. ais principal purpuse at Wat 


time was to act as a fortress bul- 


wark against the warring Indians, 
protecting the rich mining towns 
farther south. From there, the expe- 
ditions which resulted in the found- 
ing of Monterrey were sent. 

The city has retained its typically 
colonial character — narrow, steep, 
Winding streets (now paved), and 
open flowering patios reminiscent of 
Guadalajara and Sevilla. It has been 
talled the “Denver of Mexico” or the 


Lay among tne Civouus,’ salice it is 


more than 6,000 feet above sea level 























Coat of Arms of the 
City of Saltillo. 


and the climate is dry and fresh. It 
has become famous for its heavy 
woolen sarapes, which in varying 
sizes and weights can be used for 
blankets or rugs. 

San Luis Potosi, 300 miles to the 
south, is one of the richest mining 
towns in Mexico. It grew up around 
the fabulous mine of San Pedro del 
Potosi which was discovered in 1592 
a mine producing so much silver that 
during the 30-year period after its 
discovery the tribute to the Crown of 
Spain (sometimes a fifth, sometimes 
a tenth of its production) amounted 
to 16 million pesos and the word “Po- 
tosi” became synonymous in the Span- 
ish language for fabulous riches. 


The name Potosi was given to 
the town, and it grew in pro 
portion to its wealth, becoming 
in addition the cultural center 
of the region. The great mine 
of San Pedro began to collapse 
in 1608 and by 1622 the hill was 
almost in ruins, burying for a 
time the prosperity of the city. 
It wasn’t long, however, before 
new mines were found, and the 
city continued to grow. 

The town played a double 
role in the Independence move- 
ment of 1810, furnishing some 
of the most famous leaders of the 
Independence cause, and troops, 
supplies and money for the Span- 
ish side. It again played an 
important role in the Revolution 
of 1910 because it was here that 
Francisco Madero, who led the 
first phases of the Revolution, 
made his famous Plan de San 
Luis, calling for democratic 
rights, that precipitated a revo- 
lution and a whole new era in 
Mexican history. 

Proceeding south, Querétaro is 
the next big stop. Capital of the 
state of the same name, it is 
another town of great historic 
importance. Here, the first plans for 
independence from Spain were made; 
Maximilian was captured and execut- 
ed on a hill just outside the town; and 
the Constitution of 1917, the present 
law of the land, was written here also. 

Some of the most magnificent archi- 
tecture in Mexico is to be seen here as, 
along with the neighboring towns of 
Celaya and Guanajuato, it was an 
eager patron of the great 18th century 
artist Tresguerras. 

A shorter route, by way of San Luis 
de la Paz, is now under construction, 
making Querétaro an alternate route. 

At the turnoff in Palmillas, Mexico 
City is entered either via Toluca (Fri- 
day is market day there), or via Pa. 
chuca and Ixmiquilpan (more mines 
and cactus). 
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RAIN DANCE IN URUAPAN 
Seuth Pacific Kori tums the trick 


By Clifford Gessler 


J. was the day of the fiesta of St. 


Anthony. 

Crosses formed of corn and of green 
reeds adorned the small chapel near 
which the procession was assembling. 
Oxen, almost buried in wreaths of col- 
ored paper and of flowers, blinked 
patiently, bearing with unconcern the 
ears of corn that hung from their 
foreheads and the ring-shaped loaves 
of bread around their horns sym- 
bols of fruitfulness. 

Men in black lacquered masks danc- 
ed around them. Red and gold or- 
naments on their black garments wav- 
ed as they leaped, lashing out with 
small whips at bystanders, 

Symbols again. The carved features 
of the black masks black, but 
sharply Indian — trace back directly 
to the faces of the gods of the dark- 
ness, 

Beside the marshal of the proces- 
sion moved a man with harelip; the 
deformity that is the sign of the rab- 
bit that is in the moon. 

The bands assembled: mariachis 
plucking strings; an enthusiastic en- 
semble of worn brass; a chirimia of 
drums and Indian flutes. Marching, 
they all played at once, each holding 
steadfastly to its tune. After some 
groping, I recognized one cf the tunes, 
Tipperary. 

Young women in pleated skirts with 
red or white aprons and embroidered 
blouses, bright blue rebozos and broad 
sashes, marched slowly behind the 
oxen, twirling solemnly as they ad- 
vanced, and balancing on their heads 
lacquered bowls heaped with fruit and 
bread, From each bowlful protruded 
the neck of a bottle of pink soda-pop. 
They were symbolizing, so we were 
told, wives carrying food to their 
husbands in the fields, and the rich- 
ness of the earth — when the rains 
came, In circling thus, were they of- 
fering also to the gods of the points 
of the compass? No one told me, but 
I had seen it done in a Pacific island 
rite, with the bow] of kava. 

Young men on burros rode ahead, 
grouped behind corners and then dash- 
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ed out to simulate a matrimonial ab- 
duction. Fruitfulness, again? 

As the marchers passed, bystanders 
threw handfuls of corn. Tossed corn 
—- the sowing. 

The oxen were blessed at the little 
chapel, and the procession moved the 
length of the street and back, with 
dancing and pranks raying out from it. 

As Margaret and I followed, to snap 
photographs whenever some gap 
opened in the crowd, the swirl of the 
crowd separated us, and she found 
herself carried away from me in a 
dense throng of strangers along the 
hot, dusty street. 

It was a helpless feeling, as she 
described it to me later, Just then the 
oxen, swerving to avoid a grating in 
the street, plunged straight toward 
her. Pressed in the crowd, she could 
move neither to left or right. Falling 
backward in her alarm, she felt her- 





self drawn safely through an open 
window, where women who were 
watching the procession from within 
murmured words of reassurance. 

When the shock had passed, she set 
out through the swirling dust and 
masses of people in search of me. She 
had walked far down that long street 
when somebody spoke to her: “Madam, 
may I be of assistance?” 


It was Rafael who, as he told me 
later, was the only English-speaking 
taxicab driver in Uruapan at that time, 

“Please help me find my husband. 
He’s wandering around in that crowd, 
paying no attention to anything but 
taking pictures, and with all our mon. 
ey!” 

“Do not be alarmed, madam. He 
might be robbed in the capital, but not 
here. In Uruapan, where one is as 
poor as another, there are no thieves,” 

Leaving her in his cab, Rafael mov. 
ed through the crowd until he found 
me. 

We had seen the public part of the 
fiesta: the procession, the blessing of 
the oxen, the dancing in the street. 
But there were rumors that there was 
more, though no one could tell us 
where. 

We found it the next day. The 
chapel and the streets were quiet and 





empty. There was no sign of cele. 
bration. But as we walked through 4a 
narrow alley where men were sewing 
punched leather with green yarn, we 
heard the piping of the flutes — the 
chirimia — and the throb of drums. 
We followed the sound, up a narrower 
and unpaved passage, to an adobe 
house. The owner graciously invited 
us in, and we learned that he was the 
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carguero, the prominent citizen whose 
turn it was to pay the expenses of 
the festival for his neighborhood. 

He led us through a dim, scantily 
furnished outer room to a big, sunlit, 
earthen-floored patio. The chirimia 
and the brass band were playing in- 
dustriously. In the center, propped on 
stones over an open fire, stood a large 
iron pot, into which women were drop- 
ping onions and chunks of meat. Men 
were dancing around the fire; masked 
clowns postured among them. One, in 
woman’s garb, tripped over his skirt 
and stumbled against the pot, spilling 
some of the stew. Women ran to 
rescue it. 


Meanwhile, the activities of daily 
life went on. In a corner, a woman 
was rubbing a shirt with soap, then 
squeezing and slapping it against a 
flat stone, as I had seen garments 
washed on islands of the Pacific. An- 
other Was Winding a windlass form- 
ed of a rough log, to draw water 
fom an open well. From within the 


house came the rhythmic patting of 
hands shaping tortillas. 

As we sat on a log, watching the 
dance, it recalled to me evenings on 
coral beaches of South Sea atolls 
where I had learned steps much like 
these. Noticing my foot tapping to the 
rhythm, some of the men called to 
me to join the dance. 


A; I tried to adapt my Tuamotuan 
kori to this dancing that bore sugges- 
tions of Spanish superimposed upon 
Amerindian ritual, I felt the probable 
significance of what my hosts were 
doing. I knew of the little stone 
images buried in the fields, carved 
with open mouths to taste the rain. 
This dance could only be a survival of 
an ancient rain dance, a part of a 
planting ceremony that the missionary 
fathers had converted into a festival 
in the name of St. Anthony. These 
men’s Tarascan ancestors must have 
danced, at this time of year, that the 
rains might fall, long before the con. 
quistadores and the robed friars came 
to their country. As my South Pacific 


friends had danced that fish might be 
plentiful in their waters and fruit in 
their land. 

When the dancing paused, men 
crowded around me, slapping my back, 
embracing my shoulders, saying “;Muy 
bonito!” Their leader shook hands with 
me and thanked me, and his compan- 
ions followed. One enthusiastically 
gave me a handful of tart wild cher- 
ries “full of dust,” as he apologized 
cheerfully, but tasty. 

As Margaret and I walked back 
across the plaza to the hotel, a chill 
wind swooped down from the moun- 
tains, and a few large drops spattered 
upon the stones, We gained the 
shelter of the portales just in time to 
escape the full torrent of the first rain. 

Sometimes when I remember it I 
think of a Mexican nursery rhyme 
which I translate approximately 
so: 


“When the owl cries, 
The Indian dies. 

It may not be true 
But they do.” 
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Quote 


Worth Remembering 


“We 


peace without liberty, nor of 


cannot conceive of 
liberty without the guarantee 


of justice.” 


ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES 


PRESIDENT OF MExIco 


in his State of the Union 
address, 


September 1, 1956 


This advertisement is sponsor- 
ed as a public service by 
Cia. de Electricidad de 

Mérida, S. A. 








“TARASCAN ARTS 


(Continued from page 16) 


“sheets” of San Juan de las Colchas, 
Angahua and Nahuatzen. 
The rebozo has not lost its impor- 


tance, even though the market is sat- 


urated with many machine-made sty]l- 
es. In Tangancicuaro, a very tightly 
woven rebozo is made; in Uricho, a 
beaded one. Paracho, Angahua and 
Patzcuaro make them of cotton thread 
dyed a deep indigo; and Morelia, La 
Piedad, Angangeo and Zitacuaro are 
copying the rayon rebozos of Santa 
Maria del Rio. 


Fur blouses and guadnengos (long 
overblouses) most in demand are those 
of Erongaricuaro, Janitzio, Cherdan, 
Nahuatzen, Pichataro and Turicuaro; 
and the best napkins come from Opo- 
peo, Ahuira, Huanitzio and Turicuaro. 
The cambayas, brightly colored cotton 
cloth, are produced in Morelia, Patz- 
cuaro, Uruapan, Erongaricuaro, Sala- 
manca and Calzontzin. The most 
sought-after sarapes are those of Patz- 
cuaro, Nahuatzen, Paracho, Pichata- 
ro, Zahuayo, Charapan, Santa Clara 
and Jiquilpin. 

Tarascans have been sculptors noted 
for their images of saints made of 


vegetable and sugarcane pastes, and 
for their carved wooden masks. Some 
of this work still exists in Patzcuaro, 
Morelia and Ocumicho, The best masks 
of both the mountain and the lake 
regions are those of Cheran, Uruapan, 
Técuaro, Charapan, Opopeo, Turicua- 
ro and Santa Fé de la Laguna, which 
they make of clay, for the dance of 
los viejitos, the little old men. 

Articles woven from reeds, tule and 
wheat straw combine utility, grace and 
simplicity of form, with durability. 
These include mats, baskets, rugs, an- 
gels, and hats of panicua. The hats 
are of many different styles, and iden- 
tify the wearer’s places of origin by 
their shape and ornament. 

Santa Clara is famous throughout 
the Republic for its copper kettles, and 





for all its other hand-hammered Cop 
per pieces; San Felipe de los Herp. 
ros, for its wrought and hammerg 
iron. The most prized tin work js 
that of Patzcuaro, Tacambaro and Mp. 
relia, Janitzio and La Pacanda make 
the best fishing nets. Leather articles 
are made in many places, among them 
Patzcuaro, Zitacuaro and Morelia. Hué 


tamo makes gold jewelry, and More] 


lia, Patzcuaro, Zitacuaro and Sala 
manca employ silver. The distinctive 
earrings and rings worn by the 
women of Huecorio, Janitzio and Cua. 
najo are made in Patzcuaro. Capacua. 
ro, Patamban and San Felipe also have 
their individual regional] designs. 
The traditional popular furniture 
decoratively carved, is from Paracho 
although the pieces from Cuanajo and 
Corupo are similar. In Patzcuaro, San. 
ta Clara and Morelia chairs are made 
with seats of tule or palm, while from 
Acapatzingan and Alto Tepalcatepe 
come equipales, handsome barrel shap 
ed chairs of ancient style, made of 
white wood with leather seats. Among 
other wooden articles are ladles and 
molinillos (chocolate beaters), of which 





those of Zihuaren are of particular 
note for their shape and decoration 
Wooden toys and guitars of Paracho 
are in great demand both nationall) 
and in other countries. 


his long recital would be incomplete 
if mention were not made of the ex 
quisite candies of Patzcuaro, Zamora 
Uruapan, Morelia and Erongaricuaro; 
the pickled nuts and mushrooms of 
Patzcuaro; the little cakes for offer: 
ings to the dead, made in Patzcuaro 
Uruapan and Nahuatzen; and the ver} 
famous egg bread of Sahuayo. 

Impressive as this list of artisan 
towns and handmade articles may be 
it is only the surviving vestige from 
the ancient Indian tradition and from 
the crafts of More’s Utopia as practiced 
by Don Vasco and the Tarascans. 
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KONDITORI 
Danish Coffee Shop 
Breakfast, Snacks, 
European Pastries 








Génova 61 









‘““Mary Shop’”’ 
Look for the Strawman 


CUERNAVACA RESORT WEAR 
Marik Plaza Terrace No. 10 
Cuernavaca, Mor. 





Maria Ruiz, Owner Designer 
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Workshop and Showroom 
KIL. 177 TAXCO-ACAPULCO 
HIGHWAY 





The best of Native Art 
centers of Mexico, and 
ne dian des 
fo enjoy and buy 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Suarez No. 44, Mexico, D. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tilaquepaque, Jatisce 


and authenticuly 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica), Berlin 6 Affiliated 
with the A. A. A. Reciprocal cour- 
tesies to members. In case of emer- 
gency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassv Papeeme and La- 
fragua. Tel. 35-95.0 

American Society. Lucerna 71 Tel. 
36-35-60 or 36-56-88 


a =. 
movilistica). 
A. 


(Asociaci6n Nacional Auto- 
Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- 
ist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 


stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 
National Tourist Department, Juarez 


89. General travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. High- 
way information, Publishes an_ex 
~ auto travel bulletin in Eng- 


lis 
The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04, 46-68.40. Worldwide and 


Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS 
coverage, US columnists and comics. 
English language daily with Sun- 
day color comics. 











IN THE SHOPS 


W 00 in Mexico is a new fabric as 
things go here. Before the Conquest, 
the Indians loomed cotton, coloring it 
with vegetable dyes and quilting it 
both for warmth and as protective 
armor. However, it wasn’t long after 
the Europeans introduced sheep to 
America that even the most remote 
Indian communities were making use 
of their weaving experience, and were 
turning out their own specialties in 
woolen articles, readily distinguishable 
by region according to texture, color 
and design motif. 

In recent years, textile designers, 
both Mexican and foreign, have discov- 
ered inspiration in these native fab- 
rics, improving them in regard to 
quality and color-fastness, but retain- 
ing the special native artistry, which 
is difficult to improve upon. 

The Indian background, thus given 
a new savoir faire, makes a truly 
wonderful fabric, and is being used in 
interior decorating, as well as fashion 
design, by some of Mexico’s top design- 
ers. Most of the looms are set up in 
the same way in the factories: each 
designer uses several, and puts on 
them several different warps, on which 
he can weave numerous color and pat- 
tern combinations, in as limited or as 

























































Bar Alfer, Hotel Alfer. Mexico’s newest 


and most elegant hotel presents 
nightly the Swiss singer Karla 
Hofer. 


Fl Eco, Sullivan 43. Night club and res- 
taurant-bar. Dixie jazz, Be-Bop and 
Rock-and-Roll. No minimum. 












Jacaranda, Génova 44. Restaurant-night 


club next door to the Hotel Monte 
Cassino. French and Mexican or- 
chestras offering Negro music and 
floorshow. Striking modern archi- 
tecture and ingenious illumination 
of gardens and waterfall. Minimum 





Capri, Hotel Regis. Supper club, present- 

ing daily tenor Pedro Vargas and 
the Churumbeles from Spain. Mini- 
mum. 





Hotel Bamer. In the Bamerette and in 


the restaurant-bar, music from 6 to 
11 pm every night by international- 
ly known artists. 





Hotel Monte Cassino, Génova 56. Restau- 


rant-bar, separate entrance next 
door to hotel. Los Huracanes, Mex- 
ican guitarists and singers, and 
organ music by Roldan. 


Quid, restaurant-bar on Puebla near In- 
surgentes. Good food in a distinc 
tive atmosphere. Elvira Rios, popu- 
lar Mexican chanteuse. Pianist Pepe 
Jaramillo and organist Nacho Gar- 
cia from 9 pm. 


Villa Fontana, jn the Hotel Montejo, Re- 
forma 240. French cuisine, and twice 
nightly the unusual three-dimension- 
al sound of 11 violins scattered 
about the room, accompanied by 
twin grand pianos and bass. 


La Cava, corner Insurgentes and Ham- 
burgo. Authentic old French tavern 
decor, excellent food, drinks and 
service. Currently features French 

cafe-type orchestra with good ac- 

cordion. 


Restaurant 1-2-3, Liverpool 123. Distin- 
guished restaurant-bar. Internation- 
al cuisine and continuous music. 
No minimum. E.M.T. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
TRAVEL WITH 


INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY TOURS, S. A 
Reforma 1-9/0 México, D. F. 


TEL. 46-89-34 35-38-87 
46-83-77 46-86-23 








PROTEO GALLERY 


Handling the most renowned 
names in Conlemnorary Art 
and. Sculpture. 
Mexico, D. F. 


Genova 34 





DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
medate a change in plans. 

For detailed information and costs, 

write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 

354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 




















SILVERSMITHS 


TAXCO GUERRERO 











large quantities as his customer de. 
sires. 

Interesting work has been done at 
Santa Ana, in Tlaxcala, whose typical 
product is a tweed pattern that resem- 
bles a Scottish gun check, and is very 
rough in the hand; at Mitla, in Oaxa- 
ca, where rough, burlap textured wool 
fabrics in incredibly bright hues take 
the form of rebozos most often; at 
Ajijic, on Lake Chapala, whose flavor 
is perhaps the most typical antecedent 
of the handwovens now made in Mex. 
ico City. 

The details in technique are what 
give each designer his personal stamp. 
Riggs-Sargent, at Dr. Galvez 25 in San 
Angel, specializes in heavy weight 
woolens for interior decoration. Some 
of these fabrics, made of wool dyed at 
the factory, are woven on a Celanese 
viscose warp, producing a silky back- 
ground contrast. Robles, on Parque 
Espafia, produces vat-dyed upholstery 
fabric in solid tones. Mort Carl, at 
Moctezuma 26 in Coyoacan, who spe- 
cializes in dress and suiting material, 
uses Australian wool, and produces 
interesting effects by shooting some of 
his tweeds with a silk thread. Other 
designers have experimented with up- 
grading the quality of wool woven on 
a cotton warp. 

Handwoven wools are important to 
interior and fashion design, as they fit 
perfectly in the contemporary design 
theme. Besides giving a cloth the very 
desirable, slightly unfinished look that 
a machine-made fabric lacks, hand- 
weaving allows flexible yardage — 
from a 2-meter dress length to bolt 
upon bolt of one particular fabric. Thus 
with production limitations out of the 
way, a textile designer can achieve 
good design on an individually artistic, 
personal basis, playing imaginatively 
with color, texture and pattern. 

Shops specializing in homespuns are: 
Disefios Guilmant, at Parque Espafia 
61; Chilpa, on the Paseo de la Reforma 
in the Reforma Hotel building; Mu- 
seum of Popular Arts, Av. Juarez 44. 

Guilmant carries both Carl and Ro- 
bles designs, along with others, and 
will go out of its way to weave your 
own colors for you, in lengths of 20 
meters and over. The Riggs-Sargent 
shop is at its factory in San Angel. 
For native homespuns from Tlaxcala, 
Oaxaca, Michoacan and Toluca, your 
best choice is the Museum of Popular 
Arts. For more adventurous people, a 
trip to Tlaxcala — specifically, to San- 
ta Ana Chautempan — is likely to be 
very much worthwhile. E. S. 


la casa del buen gusto 


WHILE 
IN MEXICO 


VISIT 


Sanbonse 


IN MEXICO CITY 


restaurants 
@ MADERO 4 


@ DEL PRADO ARCADE 
@ REFORMA 45 


2sTORES 


with a complete ossoriment 
of native arts and crafts and 
European cameras, wotches 
perfumes, ond many more 
items. 


Sanborne- 


in Monterrey, N. L. 
ESCOBEDO 920 
one block from the Central Plaza 
patio restaurant 
gift shop and 
soda fountain... 

















Hotel Garden Restaurant 


Las Mananitas 


Alpuche 14 





Tel. 2-04 


Cuernavaca, Mor. Mexico 








HAND PAINTED FABRICS 
AND RESORT WEAR 
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WELLS FARGO 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Your Trauel Headquarters 
ia Mexico 


- Have your mail sent in 
our care (without charge. 


- Reservations for sight- 
seeing tours, air, rail, 
ship, hotels. 

- Hotel Rancho Telva- Taxco 
Owned and Operated by our 
Company. 

- Information on any phase 
of travel. 


Ask jor illustrated folders 


free 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS, S. A. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


AV. JUAREZ 8 MEXICO, D. F. 
TEL. 18-52-60 


(AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
EXPRESS, 











Pct of sugar skulls trimmed 
with pink candy roses and white candy 
tears in candy shop windows in Mex- 
ico, early in October, are the first 
sign of the liveliest cooking of the 
year, which is done for Dead Men’s 
Day. 

Spirits that walk the earth on All 
Souls’ and All Saints’ Days like to be 
welcomed, say the Mexicans. So 
throughout the country, special foods 
for Dead Men’s Day take on their own 
variations on the theme of nourishing 
the spirit guests. Sugar skulls, sugar 
dolls and animals (Jay’s Bar and Grill 
in Mexico City shows a collection of 
these); special loaves of Dead Men’s 
Bread, peaked round loaves trimmed 
with bread dough “bones” and “tears”, 
and other loaves shaped and frosted 
like muertitos little dead men. 
Sweet corn cake gorditas take the 
same shape, and so do cookies. 

In homes, the food favorites of each 
departed relative are readied for a 
trip to the cemetery, or for an all- 
night stand on an altar trimmed with 
flowers and photographs of the 
invited spirits. The welcome lasts 
two days: November 1 is the day of the 
“little dead,” and children’s favorites 

- tiny bread loaves, sugar toys and 
sweets — tempt the spirits. November 
second is the day of the “big dead” - 
and festive brown moles, tamales and 
spiced pumpkin in caramel syrup are 
offered as substantial welcome. The 
days following these evening offer- 
ings are family feast days, for the 
hungry spirit guests take just the fra- 
grance, leaving the real eating to their 
even hungrier living relatives. 

Sweets for Dead Men’s Day have a 
fall flavor of dark sugar and aromatic 
spices. Mexico’s candied pumpkin 
calabaza en miel — is one of the eas- 
iest of these to make. 


Calabaza en Miel 


Wash a small pumpkin or banana 
squash — about 5 pounds is the right 
size. Cut it in chunks. In Mexico, the 
seeds and fibers are left on the pump. 
kin; you may want to remove them. 
Arrange the chunks in a deep heavy 
kettle with a tight fitting cover. Pack 
brown sugar firmly on each piece, 
using 2 pounds of dark brown sugar 
for this much pumpkin. Tuck in slices 
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PATIO DINING 





Personally Attended 
by Luis Munoz 


_ CONTINUOUS MUSIC 
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GIVEAWAY! 


unpeeled. In Mexico, guavas and other 
fruits are also added for tangy flavor. 
LIQUOR IS CHEAPER 
IN MEXICO 


Tie a large stick of cinnamon, 10 
whole cloves, and 1 teaspoon aniseeds 
AND FINE LIQUEURS 
ARE A REAL BUY 





in a square of cheesecloth (this is call- 
ed a mufeca, or doll), and bury it in 
the middle of the kettle. Add about 
1/2 cup water, cover tightly, and cook 
over very low heat for an hour or 
longer, until the pumpkin is tender 
and darkly glazed. Remove pumpkin; 
if syrup is not thick and heavy, cook 
it a few minutes longer. Pour syrup 
over the cooked pumpkin or squash. 
This is eaten as dessert, or even better, 
for breakfast, in a deep bowl with lots 
of cold milk. 

Sugar animals and gravestones are 
easy to make with packaged fudge or 
panoche mix, Knead the cooked fudge 
slightly, then shape it into pigs or 
chickens, miniature skulls or dolls. 
Dead Men’s Bread needs two special 
flavors — grated orange rind and 
anise extract added to packaged roll 
mix is a quick approximation — and 
any shape you care to give it, from 


TWO OF OUR FINEST 


World Famous 


KAYMAGUI, 
Creme de Café 
Mexico’s Best 


On Sale at All Fine Liquor Stores 


eames the rounded, bone-trimmed loaves, to 
CO be sprinkled with coarse sugar, to 
sto doll-shaped individual breads, to be 
Blvd. Cervantes Saavedra 27, Mexico, D. F 


trimmed with icing eyes, buttons, and 
tears. M.L. 
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KODAK 
RETINAS, 
are < ROLLEIFLEX, 
LEICAS, 
in Mexico — 
* BOLEX, 
Because of lower duties, BINOCULARS, 
European cameras cost less etc. 


in Mexico. 





AMERICAN PHOTO 
MADERO 21 MEXICO, D. F. 
The Largest and Oldest Photographic Store in Latin America 





Mexico Auto Insurance 
e By Mail— Enter at ANY Gateway -— 
e At the Border - 


WRITE FOR RATES AND FREE HEL 


anhorm’ 


LAREDO TEXAS 


offices in Laredo, McAllen, Brownsville 


Licensed Agents for 
Mexico's Oldest and Largest 


Authorized Companies 









LAKE PATZCUARO STOPS 


Patzcuare — The Basilica of Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Salud; Museum of Popu. 
lar Arts, former College of San Nicolas, 
oldest college in America (1540), now 
functioning as both museum and base 
for the Patzcuaro Summer School; the 
Library, formerly the Convent of San 
Augustin; the Crefal, formerly the 
home of ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, 
and given by him to the UNESCO asa 
center for experimental rural teaching 
programs. 


Santa Clara del Cobre Twenty minutes 
on a paved road in the mountains be. 
hind Patzcuaro. Notable for its hand- 
hammered copper articles. Annual cop- 
per fair on August 15 when the great- 
est variety of pieces are for sale. 


Tzintzuntzan — Franciscan convent of 
Santa Ana, surrounded by great olive 
trees supposedly planted in the 1530's 
Principal festival here is during Easter 
Week, when for a few days the town 
is full of people and activity. Archaeo- 
logical diggings on the hill above the 
town. 


Erongaricuaro — One of the largest of 
the lake shore towns, it has recently 
become a well-known spot because of 
a cotton cloth industry started by Sra. 
Elena Gordon. The cloth is hand-dyed 
and woven in the ancient manner. 
Reached by a bumpy road from Patz- 
cuaro, not recommended in the rainy 
season. 


Quiroga — The turnoff from the Mex- 
ico City-Guadalajara highway to Patz- 
cuaro and the lake towns. Colonial 
town named after the great Don Vasco 
de Quiroga, who rescued the Tarascans 
from the greedy rule of rude soldiery. 
Excellent carnitas (barbecued pork) 
sold here in the main plaza; also, very 
tasty pozole (hominy soup) if you get 
there early enough in the morning, 7- 
8 am. 


Iguatzio __ The best preserved monu- 
ments of the pre-Hispanic kingdom of 
Michoacan are here — a pyramid; the 
remains of a tower or fortress; burial 
places of the ancient kings, and a road 
which was used to communicate with 
Tzintzuntzan and two “undergrounds” 
—tunnels which might have ended in 
Tzintzuntzan, also. 
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Mexice oun Wheels 


THE LAKE REGION OF MICHOACAN - Pine 


covered mountains, crystalline lakes, green valleys. 


M€XiCO~ TOLUCA 39 M 
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Morclia~Patzcuaro 40 M To Cd. Jucrez 
Morelia~Guadalajara 225 7 
| Irapuato salamanca = Celaya \ 
To Nogales ; 
Guadalajara /  bN de Santiagc _— 
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Cd. Guzman 


| To Colima 





Ge Valie de Brave 


O 
totonileo Lake = gp National Highway —~o-— Paved Road 


Good paved highways take you there as well 


as to other points of interest in the vicinity. 


9or up-to-date highway information, write- Demon, Clik de Viaies, 
Me. Judrez 29, México, D. F. 








THE NON-STOP ROUTES 








MIAMI-MEXICO 
Ah, hours 


immediate connections to and from 
Washington -- New York 


WINDSOR/DETROIT- MEXICO | 


7 hours 
immediate connections to and from 


Canada and mid-west U.S.A. 


PANAMA -MEXICO 


7 hours 
immediate connections to and from South America 


w& SPECIAL SERVICE x%& FAST SERVICE & PERSONAL SERVICE 








AIR CARGO 54,1550 ois 
GUEST AIRWAYS MEXICO 


eforma 95 Tel. 22-01-40 


OFFICES IN: 


MEXICO CITY MIAMI, FLA. - NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. WINDSOR, ONT. 
Reforma 95 32 Biscayne Blvd. 60 East 42nd Street 350 Book Building Prince Edward Hotel 
Tel. 22-01-40 NE-4-15-21 MUrray Hill 27461 WO-3-6448 CL-4-9823 

















